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I 
The General Problem 


The feeble-minded have been with us a long time. For 
many years we did not recognize their presence. But recent 
scientific studies have showed that feeble-mindedness is a very 
important problem in every community. New Jersey faced this 
problem forty years ago when we opened our first institution for 
the care of the mentally subnormal. By that action our State 
accepted responsibility for controlling a social problem the seri- 
ousness of which was then only vaguely understood. That re- 
sponsibility has been shouldered with such courage and intelli- 
gence that today New Jersey has well earned a National reputa- 
tion in a program of social welfare which is well conceived, 
generously developed, and efficiently administered. 

Forty years ago it was thought that perhaps two in every 
thousand of the general population were so mentally deficient as 
to require state institutional care. The burden of feeble-minded- 
ness in the home, and the menace of feeble-mindedness to the 
community, made such care necessary. Everyone knows some 
feeble-minded child or adult in his neighborhood and believes 
that institutional care should be provided for the comfort of the 
unfortunate family or for the protection of the community. 
When it is recognized that the final outcome of feeble-minded- 


: * This is one of a series of articles dealing with the problem of the feeble-minded 
in New Jersey, prepared at the request of the Department of Institutions and Agencies. 
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ness in many cases is poverty, disease, immorality, criminal- 
ity, and general economic waste, the wisdom of a sound program 


of institutional care becomes self-evident. 

Today we are in a much better position than formerly to 
estimate the actual extent of the problem. We have better statis- 
tics about the feeble-minded and their distribution throughout 
the State. We have also learned that not all the feeble-minded re- 
quire care in public institutions. Many of them are happily ad- 
justed in their homes and many others live useful lives without 
danger to themselves or to the community. Most of the feeble- 
minded of school age can be successfully taught in special class- 
es in the public schools. Large numbers of the criminally in- 
clined can be safe-guarded from their criminal tendencies by 
institutional training. The condition of others can be improved 
through modern methods of medical treatment and intelligent 
home supervision. 


In view of these facts, our present problem is to determine 
which feeble-minded must be cared for in public institutions and 
which can be otherwise provided for. Our program must be ade- 
quate yet economical. Feeble-mindedness alone is not a sufficient 
cause for permanent commitment to a public institution. The 
feeble-minded differ with regard to their need for care and 
training. Different kinds of care and training must be pro- 
vided to meet the different needs of the various types and de- 
grees of mental deficiency. We know that the needs of the 
feeble-minded are different at different ages. They are not the 
same for boys as they are for girls. The problem of feeble- 
mindedness then, from. the point of view of public care, must 
take account of age, sex, home conditions, health, social habits, 
and criminal tendencies. 


One thing stands out above all others, namely, that prac- 
tically all of the feeble-minded, wherever found, require some de- 
gree of supervision and charitable aid. While it is true that 
everyone, normal or feeble-minded, is more or less dependent on 
society in general for success in life, this dependency is so ex- 
treme in the case of the feeble-minded that only under the most 
favorable conditions are they able to maintain what we ordin- 
arily think of as an independent social and economic life. In the 
case of the high-grade, well-adjusted feeble-minded, a compar- 
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atively small amount of supervision and welfare aid is sufficient 
to enable them to get along. While, under these conditions, the 
feeble-minded still are never really desirable members of so- 
ciety, they at least are not an active menace to society except as 
they reproduce their kind. The remainder of the feeble-minded, 
however, require special assistance through organized state and 
community services for their own welfare and for the protection 
of society. 
THE NUMBER OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED 


The former opinion that two persons per thousand in the 
general population are feeble-minded has given way to much 
higher figures in the light of better evidence. Twenty years ago 
field studies in New Jersey of such notorious family groups as 
the “Pineys” in the southern part of the State, the “Kallikaks” 
in the central part of the State, and the “Jackson-Whites” in the 
northern part of the State, revolutionized our ideas as to the 
extent of the problem. The percentage of the feeble-minded in 
these communities, based on the statistics of only known cases 
within definite family groups, ran not less than one per cent of 
the population of these communities. Although by no means all 
the feeble-minded in those communities were included in these 
estimates, the figure was so high that the estimates were deliber- 
ately made as conservative as possible. These studies prompted 
surveys of a more extensive character in other localities outside 
New Jersey, which, instead of reducing the estimate, confirmed 
the New Jersey figures and emphasized their conservative char- 
acter. Similar studies in foreign countries increased their es- 
timates from two per thousand to six per thousand and still 
later to ten per thousand. 

These studies did more than provide accurate appreciation 
of the number of the feeble-minded. They called attention to 
the propagation of undesirable family groups within localized 
areas of the state. This in itself was an important discovery 
and demonstrated the important part played by heredity in the 
problem of feeble-mindedness, especially in families close to the 
borderline of dependency and criminality. 

These investigations received further confirmation at the 
time of the World War. This country never witnessed such an 
important inventory of its citizenry as that which occurred dur- 
ing the time of the draft. Several million men in the prime of 
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life were examined by camp and local boards to determine fitness 
for military duty. Throughout the country as a whole, twelve 
men per thousand were rejected as unfit for military duty be- 
cause of mental deficiency. That this standard was a practical 
one and quite conservative is well recognized by all those as. 
sociated with the work. Many men at the borderline of mental 
deficiency were admitted for military duty and were placed in 
labor battalions and in other units not requiring a very high 
order of general ability. Obviously, the very low-grade feeble- 
minded did not even appear before the local boards. 

In the statistics published by the Surgeon General of the 
Army, New Jersey ranks 39th among the States of the Union 
in the order of prevalence of feeble-mindedness, with a ratio of 
eight men per thousand classed as mentally deficient as compar- 
ed with a ratio of twelve per thousand for the country at large. 
This is very close to the other estimates of one per cent of the 
general population and, as has been pointed out, is a conservative 
figure based on men in the prime of life. 

Of 3,500,000 men receiving neuro-psychiatric examination 
after being admitted to military duty in the Army, 70,000, or two 
per cent, were rejected for such duty because of various mental 
disorders. One-third of all of these rejections were for mental 
deficiency. Again, the standard for rejection was undoubtedly 
lower than that required for reasonable success in the competi- 
tive life of society. 


THE NUMBER AMONG CHILDREN 


The percentage of feeble-mindedness in the juvenile popula- 
tion of the State has always run considerably higher than that 
of the population as a whole. This is partly due to the greater 
thoroughness with which mental deficiency in children can be 
discovered during the period of school attendance. It is also 
partly due to the greater accuracy with which examinations of 
children can be made. All representative studies of school chil- 
dren have showed at least two per cent of the school population 
so mentally deficient as to be incapable of profiting from instruc- 
tion in the regular grades. Dr. Thomas H. Haines estimated 
ten years ago that there were 900,000 mentally handicapped chil- 
dren whose training was utterly neglected and that only 70,000 
were receiving adequate education. Dr. Haines’ survey was con- 
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ducted under the auspices of the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene in fifteen states over a period of ten years. His statistics 
reported 28 children per thousand as mentally defective, and 27 

thousand as borderline defectives, among school children be- 
tween 7 and 15 years of age. Not all of these children are feeble- 
minded in the sense that, as adults, they will not be able to make 
their way in the world without outside aid, but they are mentally 
subnormal for public school purposes. 

The most recent estimates of the prevalence of feeble- 
mindedness in children of school age may be quoted from the 
report of the White House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection of 1930. This Committee estimated that two per cent of 
the juvenile population were definitely feeble-minded. 


EXISTING PROVISION 


The present total population of the State of New Jersey is 
about 4,000,000. Assuming that one per cent of the total popu- 
lation is feeble-minded according to conservative scientific estim- 
ates, then there are 40,000 feeble-minded of all ages in our State. 

The juvenile population of New Jersey (under 18 years of 
age) is 800,000. Assuming that two per cent of this population 
group are feeble-minded according to conservative scientific esti- 
mates, then there are 16,000 juvenile feeble-minded in our State. 
This means that probably not less than 24,000 adults and not 
less than 16,000 children in New Jersey are so seriously handi- 
capped in mental capacity that they must receive special assist- 
ance to get along in the world. 

In August, 1931, the official report of the State Department 
of Institutions and Agencies shows a total of 2,997 persons as 
wards of the State in State Institutions for the feeble-minded. 
This total is exclusive of those feeble-minded persons who may 
be cared for in other State or county institutions, such as cor- 
rectional, hospital and charitable institutions. Assuming that 
the State may be caring for an additional 1,000 feeble-minded 
in hospitals for the insane, in the Village for Epileptics, in cor- 
rectional institutions for juveniles and adults, and in almshouses, 
the existing provision in State and county institutions would 
run to a total of approximately 4,000 of the total of 40,000 es- 
timated above. This means that 10 per cent of the estimated 
number of the feeble-minded in the total population are being 
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cared for in public institutions and that 90 per cent of the esti- 
mated number are still in the community. 

We must not infer from this that the State is ignoring the 
larger problem of feeble-mindedness in the community. Many 
of the urban and rural districts have well-organized services for 
the relief and supervision of the feeble-minded, although for the 
most part these services are not definitely organized as necessary 
aids to a sound program of social control. Large numbers of 
the non-institutionalized feeble-minded are living more or less 
incompetent though perhaps harmless lives in rural communities 
and in the less desirable sections of the larger cities. 


SOCIAL TYPES OF FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS 


It is evident that a complete program of social control of 
the feeble-minded for the State as a whole must reckon with the 
different types and degrees of feeble-mindedness and the social 
conditions under which they live. Some of the feeble-minded 
are well adjusted in good families which are able to provide the 
necessary care and supervision. Others are physically and in- 
dustrially capable of getting along fairly well with a limited 
amount of outside assistance. The institutions, for the most 
part, are taking care of the helpless low-grades, the physically 
handicapped of all grades, the socially unadjusted high-grades, 
the aged, and those requiring hospital methods. Probably the 
majority of the feeble-minded are socially well adjusted, even 
though economically incompetent and do not constitute an active 
social problem. It is necessary to remember, however, that the 
ranks of the unadjusted, incompetent, and criminally inclined 
feeble-minded are recruited from among those whose social suc- 
cess is always precarious. A community program of intelligent 
supervision and control will go far toward keeping the non- 
institutionalized feeble-minded well adjusted. 

Meanwhile, the institutions of the State, under the capable 
management of the State Board of Control and the Commissioner 
of Institutions and Agencies, are continuously studying the prob- 
lem in the community as well as within the institutional field. 
Continuous scientific research has led to the development of in- 
telligent programs for the discovery, classification, disposition 
and control of the feeble-minded in general. The success of the 
institutional methods, the possibilities of parole, the practica- 
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bility of sterilization, and the possibilities of community super- 
vision have received continuous study. The results of these 
studies provide sound information to guide public opinion in 
continuing a program designed to meet the problem in a practical 
way, efficiently and economically. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL PROBLEM 


The present report is designed particularly to call attention 
to the problem of feeble-mindedness among children of school 
age from the point of view of what can be done in the special 
classes of the public school system so as to provide more effec- 
tive coordination between the public school system and the 
public institutions of the State. 

The 16,000 estimated juvenile feeble-minded constitute so- 
cial and educational problems of the first importance. Many 
of these children can be cared for in their own homes during the 
period of compulsory school attendance if the public school will 
provide instruction at school suited to their needs. This will 
save the State the financial cost of maintaining these children 
outside their homes during the early years of life. In assisting 
such a program, the institution may well receive the lower grade, 
the physically handicapped, and the socially unadjusted feeble- 
minded as well as those requiring hospital methods of treatment. 
The institutions may also receive feeble-minded children from 
those rural districts where limited population makes special class 
provision impracticable. The institutions can also supplement the 
public school systems in the case of those feeble-minded beyond 
compulsory school age who do not give promise of reasonably 
satisfactory social and industrial success in the community. In 
this way the facilities of the institutions can be made more ex- 
tensively available for receiving feeble-minded children of school 
ago who for various reasons cannot be cared for in the school 
system. 

In this connection, experience has showed that the social 
problem of the feeble-minded is most crucial during the period 
of adolescence and early maturity. Many feeble-minded children 
are so unstable in their behavior during the period between 10 
and 25 years of age that a few years of institutional residence 
for purposes of social training will go far toward preventing 
ultimate criminality and industrial or social incompetence. This 
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problem is particularly acute in the case of girls and young wo- 
men who, without the home training and supervision provided 
under institutional conditions, too easily become the victims of 
promiscous exploitation. The institution, in these relations, be- 
comes a resource of the first importance at those periods in the 
life of the feeble-minded individual when he experiences his 
greatest social hazards. Permanent institutional care of all the 
feeble-minded is neither necessary nor advisable. By far the 
largest numbers of the feeble-minded are found in those types 
and degrees who can be made reasonably successful when ade- 
quate programs for their training and social supervision are 
provided. 





The Human Problem 


The first duty of the school for the feeble-minded is to care 
for the well-being and happiness of each individual child com- 
mitted to its care. 


Viewed from this standpoint, tested by this criterion the 
most difficult problems become simple and easy of solution. 


In the normal family, in the public and private school, prob- 
lems of personality absorb much time and thought of parent, 
principal and teacher. 


How much this human problem is intensified can be realized 
when we stop to think that here at Letchworth Village are 
brought together all ages and races, the wayward, anti-social, 
crippled, helpless, maladjusted children of backward mentality. 


It is not a single problem. It is today at Letchworth Village 
twnty-nine hundred separate, individual, human problems, each 
one calling for wisdom in diagnosis, skill in treatment, and a 
high order of intelligence in care and training. 

—The Twenty-third Annual Report of Letchworth Village. 
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“Candle Light’ 


Helen Mc Manus 
Educational Department—The Training School at Vineland 


It has been assumed that certain types of work are especial- 
ly adaptable and soothing to specific types of children. For ex- 
ample, it has been well demonstrated that the weaving of rugs 
is a very suitable and likewise pleasurable occupation for our 
older children, particularly so for those who have outgrown the 
regular school. However they are still privileged to attend 
classes and are delighted to sit at a loom and patiently weave 
lovely and intricate designs into pattern rugs which are indeed 
beautiful. 

Much has been said about this type of training for this par- 
ticular group of children but very little has been said about its 
possibilities when used with a quite different type of child. Since 
it has been my privilege to work with both types of children I 
feel that it is now my pleasure to tell you about one of my 
problems—a very active, adolescent boy who found his better 
self in the making of a rug and thereby accomplished a real step 
in his character building. 


Ted, like so many boys of his type, had very excellent, as 
well as very deplorable character traits. Knowing much about 
his school history, I was somewhat nonplussed when, upon the 
opening of school, I found that he had been assigned to one of 
my classes. I very soon realized why it was that Ted was not 
popular either with his classmates or with his teachers. 


In the classroom he was a most tantalizing boy. He not 
only destroyed his own pleasures but also the happiness of others 
with the knowledge that he was making one or many really 
unhappy. Physically, he was a well built, healthy lad. Be- 
cause he knew and felt himself to be a superior personage on 
the playfield he constantly resented being helped or corrected in 
the classroom. This attitude of mind, plus his eagerness to at- 
tract the attention of everyone about him made him a real prob- 
lem. His attitude toward his work duplicated his attitude to- 
ward authority and as a result he could not remain interested for 
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any length of time in making or doing anything. In preference 
to doing his own work it pleased him to destroy or partially ruin 
the work of others. 

For example, he would pick up a pair of scissors, in a casual 
way, and walk about the room slyly cutting several threads on 
a loom where another child was working. He would pass by 
the brush bench and in like manner cut the fibres on another 
child’s brush or if the cutters were handy, he would clip the wire 
with which a child was working. At these times Ted appear- 
ed to enjoy what he was doing and this was especially true when 
by his acts the classroom was set in confusion. 

Days passed and seasons changed. With the warm sunny 
days of spring Ted’s attitude changed also for now there were 
many pleasures for the deserving and “chosen ones.” He en- 
joyed very thoroughly a swim in the pool or a ride in the Pleas- 
ure Car; in fact he liked to participate in any of the many 
special treats provided for our children. 


Gradually as Ted learned that he was missing some really 
good times he decided to change his ways somewhat and for a 
time appeared to forget his pranks. One day he even volunteer- 
ed to help a boy roll back a rug on his loom. The next day he 
sat at the loom himself and began to weave, but I regret to say, 
when a difficulty was encountered he blame it upon the 
loom or other causes rather than upon his own faulty use of the 
loom. However, after his inspiration Ted stayed at his loom, 
deserting it occasionally, but working upon his rug the greater 
part of the class period. 


About this time an invoice of new material was received 
and Ted standing near the supply closet saw some bright color- 
ed materials and immediately asked permission to use some of 
these to make a rug of his own. Something was really happen- 
ing to Ted. As his interest in rug making grew, he seemed to 
find less joy in making others uncomfortable although there were 
many times when all seemed hopeless again when the “better 
Ted” became the “bad Ted” and the rugs must patiently await 
the weaver. Complications also arose in the classroom when 
Ted insisted upon domination of the loom. For example, other 
children were daily finishing or starting their rugs and occasion- 
ally a child had to work on Ted’s loom. At first, with the pos- 
sible exception of those whom he acclaimed as very good 
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weavers, Ted would not allow this to be done. No one must 
touch his rug. Later on as his attitude became more wholesome 
the necessity of sharing his loom with others did not anger him 
but after he had made several rugs he decided to stop. Now, 
came a real question, what would be his next move? Ted must 
not remain idle too long and yet it was needless to worry as 
Summer was at hand and school would soon be over. 


Autumn came and school reopened. Ted returned to his 
classes with just a wee bit more of the goodness showing 
through the badness. He spoke much more pleasantly to every- 
one and frequently told of interesting things which he had heard 
over the radio. For a brief time his interest remained with the 
looms, but gradually he wearied of them, for he had been quick 
to grasp the essentials of weaving as well as the mechanism of 
the looms and he was ready for “new worlds to conquer.” He 
was then taught to thread and to warp up a loom and with this 
new lesson learned he concluded that he had learned all there 
was to be known about weaving and so deserted the work entire- 
ly, again challenging the teacher to find something more interest- 
ing for him to do. 

Hooked rug making had been included in our Autumn plan 
of work and in the classroom there were several on display which 
had been made by children not in Ted’s class and two unfinished 
rugs were still in the frames; “Mary and her Little Lamb” and 
“Little Boy Blue.” It was easy to see that Ted admired these 
two rugs, had I but asked him then if he wanted to work on 
one, it would have banished all desire to do so instantly and so 
I left the materials close by and I could see him picking them up 
and trying to determine how loops on burlap were made. 

Suddenly one day he asked “Are these rugs hard to make?” 
I was overjoyed for I realized that with a little caution I would 
soon see Ted at work on a hooked rug. I proceeded to show 
him how the needle and yarn should be used, purposely demon- 
strating on “Little Boy Blue’s” dog leaving it unfinished. When 
Ted tried to use the needle he found it very difficult at 
first. The stitches were either too long or too short, too close 
together or too far apart; but gradually the little dog became 
a pretty black and white creature wearing a bright blue bow. 

Ted said that he liked these rugs much better than the 
woven ones and wished to work his whole period on “Boy Blue.” 
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I knew then that at last he was interested in something that 
could be displayed and would be a credit to those who had helped 
to make it and this was an incentive not to be overlooked when 
working with Ted. 

Among my supplies there were three rug patterns fitted out 
with the required assortment of gay yarns. Ted asked, “Why 
did you get so many new patterns?” I replied, “Annual Day will 
soon be here and we have ever so many articles to make before 
that time and now is the time to start.” Immediately Ted pick- 
ed out the “Candle Light” rug pattern and said, “I will make 
this one for you and have it done for Annual Day” and he did. 

I hardly need tell you that when he brought me his beautiful 
rug and a smiling, happy face, I felt quite as proud and happy of 
my part in the miracle as he did of his rug. Had it been wise 
for me to do so, I would have shared with him the joy which I 
felt, but knowing Ted I left unsaid the many things which I 
felt about him and his big step forward. 

And so concludes my little story and in this conclusion I 
think that you will agree with me that “Candle Light” warmed 
the heart of this difficult boy, making it possible for him to ex- 
press a degree of friendliness and cooperation which heretofore 
had been undiscovered qualities in his character make up. Per- 
sonally, I like to think of “Candle Light,” a little rug with it’s 
hooked in picture of a little boy following the light of a candle 
which he carries in his hand, as symbolic of our Ted following 
the lead of his tiny light which is in his heart and is guiding him 
to a brighter and happier future. 





“Reading,” says Dr. Paul L. Schroeder, director of the In- 
stitute for Juvenile Research, “is one of the most important 
subjects which the child has to learn at school. Many children 
have been found to have difficulty in mastering this subject, even 
though they may possess average or even superior intellectual 
abilities along other lines than reading. A special disability in 
reading offers a serious handicap to a child. Children who can- 
not read are often considered defective. Bright children who 
fail to learn to read are, therefore, frequently misjudged. Un- 
fortunately, behavior problems and personality difficulties result 
from the child’s failure to compete with his fellows at school.” 
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The Village of Happiness* 


Its Soul 


I got the story as we sat—three intimate friends—in the 
light and warmth and confidence of a camp fire. 

When Mary, good to look at, better to hear, and best of all 
to know, had finished, the fire somehow seemed blurred, shining 
through a mist. I wiped my eyes. Then I told her I must have 
the story just as she had told it; and that I should like to read 
the letter from her sister. She sent me the letter which is the 


story. Here it is. 


‘The Village of Happiness’ 
June 15th, 19— 


Dear Sister :— 

Yes, I am actually in the ‘Village of Happiness.’ You’ll be 
surprised at the new name I’ve given it for ever since the day 
you left little Roger here I’ve fervently declared to myself that 
this is the one place on earth I would never have courage to 
visit. 

I’ve kept to myself just what Roger meant to me, for, being 
the first one, he seemed to have a place in my heart that none of 
the others could ever hope to fill. 

What ambitions I had for him! In my dreams I followed 
him through school and college. Roger would be such an alert, 
charming lad, I thought, finding at last some sphere of endeavor 
that would spell success and fame. And then the slow, terrible 
conviction that this could never be. 





*AUTHOR’S NOTE: I have been living for some months in the Village of Hap- 
piness. These stories of its life have been written in its atmosphere. Daily 
contacts with the children and those in charge have made me feel that I, 
too, “belong.”” To be made one of themselves by these children, to be taken 
in as one who “belongs,” is no mean honor. 

The attempt to interpret them, their possibilities, their accomplish- 
ments, their values, their everyday lives, is a privilege. It is my hope that 
the stories may contribute to a better understanding of them and bring 
comfort to the homes where there are children-who-never-grow-up. 

I am indebted to Miss Helen T. Reeves, of Bridgeton, N. J., for the spirit 
and substance of this, the first of the stories . 

JOSEPH P. BYERS. 
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You'll remember that I was the only one of the family who 
thought you were doing right in placing him in a school. I can 
say now what I couldn’t then—that I was glad the child would 
be where I’d be spared the sight of him. It seemed as if all 
my love had soured into a sort of heart-sick loathing, not only 
toward him but also toward any form of abnormality that would 
even remotely remind me of the poor little Roger-that-is, as con- 
trasted with the brilliant, glorious Roger-that-should-have-been. 

Yet here I am—‘led by the Spirit,’ I suppose—in this in- 
stance my Principal, Miss Preston. She is mightily interested 
in special education and engineered this visit for a group of her 
teachers. She insisted that I come along. I didn’t want to. 
Roger was the reason but I could not tell her that; so I came. 
Besides, I knew you would be glad to have a report as to Roger’s 
life here which would be all the more worth while as I didn’t in- 
tend to let a soul know I was especially interested. 

I have seen Roger several times so far. I'll tell you all 
about that when I see you. Will merely say now that you 
couldn’t imagine a busier, happier little boy. What I am most 
eager to tell you concerns an incident of today’s happening. 

We were all listening to the Director lecture on certain types 
of handicapped children. He had several brought in to illustrate 
what he had to say. It seemed, then, a shameful thing to par- 
ade their pitiful afflictions in any one’s sight. Then I began 
to realize that my feelings about the affair weren’t justified. 
As he talked you could see that each child was proud of having 
been chosen to be present and, somehow, in the pleasantest, most 
natural way, deformities were shown to be distinctions, and 
limitations assets; so that the children left the room glowing 
with happiness at being allowed to show how they differ from 
the rest of us. I was interested in spite of everything, though 
my mind was wrestling with all sorts of revolutionary thoughts. 

“Finally,” I heard him say, “I want you to see one of a 
rather numerous and interesting type of children.” And there, 
coming across the floor, was our little Roger! 

I'll admit I was torn between anger and dismay. It was 
different with our boy. And what if the child should recognize 
me? . 

I heard little of what was said until one of our party plung- 
ed into the discussion. She was a thin, over-bearing woman 
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with a mouth like a poorly sewed button-hole. Earlier I had 
heard her talking volubly about “social efficiency” and it seemed 
the idea was still worrying her. She maintained the argument 
that it was a sheer waste of time and effort on the part of intel- 
ligent people to devote their lives to the care of such unfortunate 
individuals, and, looking at the proposition scientifically, would- 
n’t it be the part of wisdom to employ a lethal chamber to erase 
these biological mistakes of nature? 


The lady’s precise, metallic utterances met a profound sil- 
ence. I was appalled not only at the blatant crudity of the wo- 
man but also by the recollection that I, too, had entertained such 
ideas on occasion. 

Did Roger sense the import of this? I’m sure he didn’t, 
though the way he snuggled closer to the Director, rubbing his 
little cheek against a kindly coat-sleeve, led me to think he knew 
something serious was under discussion. 

The Director stood meditatively regarding us. “Would 
you really like to know what my own thoughts are in 
this matter?” he finally asked. There was a sort of shy hesita- 
tion about him as he spoke. Roger, who still clung to his hand, 
he seemed to have forgotten for the moment. 

“What I have in mind is without scientific value, of course,” 
he went on. “And it’s not the easiest thing to put into words, 
but—, well—, I like to think that in the far, transcendental 
glory of Heaven the Father of All sits brooding over humanity 
as it struggles on its upward way. Certain deep, significant 
principles of eternal truth must be brought to the earth-children. 
So the Father’s Voice is heard through the bright corridors of 
Heaven and the glorious host of shining spirits come crowding 
to listen. 

“*There is a great task to be done upon earth,’ He says. ‘A 
special lesson which the race of men must learn. 

“ ‘Little earth-babies are about to be born who will be dif- 
ferent from the others. They will grow up in body but never 
in mind. Yet, they, too, must have souls. It is our business, 
this furnishing of souls for our earth-children. 

“ ‘For these different children brave souls are needed—souls 
that can endure. Endure to sit in darkness, unseen, perhaps 
unknown. You will be unable to look out from their eyes; or 
think or plan through their minds; or speak by their lips; or 
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shed the warmth of love from their hearts; or guide their hands 
and feet. You will dwell with weakness and suffering, with 
grief and shame, with ignorance and uncleanness, with neglect 
and cruelty. 

“*You, who may choose to carry My message, must be con- 
tent to be less than the least of all the children of men. You 
will be looked upon with sorrow and aversion, even disgust. 
Scorn and derision will follow you all your days but, in this 
humble guise and in no other can My message be carried to My 
earth-children. 

“*‘Who among you will put yourselves to this task and go as 
My messengers?’ 

“Then,” said the Director, “I can see the finest, brightest 
souls in all God’s Heaven come crowding to the Throne—‘Here 
am I, Lord’! ‘And I’! ‘And I!” 

Again there was silence. The Director looked down at 
Roger as if just realizing the child was still there. “That’s all 
for today, little boy; and thank you for coming, Roger, you’ve 
helped us a lot.” 

I’m not going to try to describe my feelings; but, as the 
youngster passed near my chair I called to him. He stopped, 
confused and mystified. “Don’t you know me, Roger—boy?” I 
asked. Then you should have seen the beatific grin of recogni- 
tion that spread over his face and heard his “It’s my Aunt Abbie! 
MY Aunt Abbie!!” And deep in his blue eyes I saw that the 
wonderful Roger-that-should-have-been and the precious Roger- 
that-is are absolutely one and the same. 

I’m staying here a day longer as Roger and I are planning a 
party for this evening. We will have it down at his cottage and 
all of the little boys of his group are invited. 

Such fun! I was never happier in all my life. 


Your loving sister 
Abigail 





The Director, Edward R. Johnstone, whose heart, head .and 
hands have guided the Training School for the past thirty-five 
years, is still here. He still believes that these different children 
have souls. He still believes that their souls are sent to them 
just as told in his story. SodolI. It’s a comforting belief to 
me. Perhaps it will be so to you. 
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Book Review 


Mental Deficiency Due to Birth Injuries 


By Edgar A. Doll, Ph. D., Winthrop M. Phelps, M. D., and Ruth 
T. Melcher, M. A. New York. The Macmillan Company, 1932. 


288 pp. Price $4.50. 


The authors, being well qualified to undertake a book of this 
nature, have each attacked the problem from his own angle. It 
follows, then, than one of the unique contributions afforded in 
this text is the close cooperation between psychologist and 
physician in dealing with a problem which pervades both the 
mental and the physicial fields. Although this study is based on 
twelve cases resident at the Vineland Training School the 
authors have, nevertheless, drawn heavily on a rich clinical ex- 
perience in order to produce a clear, comprehensive picture of 
the mentally deficient, birth injured child and his treatment. 

To many people the term “birth injury” suggests immedi- 
ately a muscular or motor affliction. Even though all of the 
selected cases dealt with throughout the book exhibit some type 
of paralysis the opinion is expressed in the early pages that birth 
injury may result in mental retardation or disturbances of per- 
sonality without conspicuous motor symptoms. 

“A central problem of the investigation is the more precise 
estimation of the mental abilities of these children and their 
improvement under muscle training.” (p.2) So it is felt that 
the training suggested may not only improve the neuromuscular 
control but also react favorably on the general cerebral function 
including the intelligence. 


The chapter on Etiology is well handled. Due consideration 
is given to factors other than the birth process itself which may 
contribute to the intracranial damage. Here, as well as else- 
where, references are freely made to the work of other authors 
so that the concluding pages of the chapter offer a summary of 
present day authoritative opinions. 


The chapters dealing with Mental Tests and Measurements, 
Mental Estimates and Mental Growth, (especially the first) are 
quite involved. Nevertheless, this difficult topic is well handled 
and should prove to be of particular interest to one versed in the 
field of Psychology. 
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Treatment is considered at some length in the chapter on 
Physical Therapy. The latter part of this chapter, as in the 
others dealing with clinical methods, is devoted to a case-study 
analysis of the twelve children with reference to the particular 
topic under discussion. 

The book cites a method of approach rather than a dog- 
matic treatment of the problem. Anyone interested in the sub- 
ject of birth injury will gain a much clearer conception of it 
from having read this book. An appendix and appropriate 
bibliography complete the volume. 


Letchworth Village, N.Y. Eugene W. Martz. 


New Books 


State Care of Dependent Children in New Jersey. Report No. 
5: State of New Jersey Pension Survey Commission, April, 
1932. 64 pp. 


This report summarizes the findings of the Pension Survey 
Commission with regard to state care of dependent children, and 
contains recommendations for changes in certain provisions in 
the child dependency laws. In brief, the Commision hopes to: 

“Limit the number of dependent children transferred to 
state care by establishing specific standards of eligibility. 

“Place under the direction of the State Board of Children’s 
Guardians all investigations of eligibility. 

“Provide for greater participation by a representative of 
the board of freeholders i in the review of a child’s eligibility for 
county relief. 

“Adjust amounts of relief grants more closely to differences 
in family need and local living costs by placing all aid under the 
Home Life Act on a budget basis. 

“Facilitate the court handling of cases in which a transfer 
of legal guardianship is not involved by permitting eames of 
increased powers to a court referee.” 

The report is divided into seven chapters and an anette 
The first chapter reviews the provisions made by the State since 
1899, when legislation was enacted as a result of the studies 
made by a special commission appointed by the Governor to de- 
termine the best methods of caring for defective, delinquent and 
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dependent children. Previous to that time such children were 


committed to almshouses, where they received inadequate at- 


tention and very little training. 

Chapter II shows, chiefly by tabular presentation, the steady 
increase in the number of children under care. This increase, 
since 1921, has been far in excess of the population growth. It 
is not surprising that this should be so during the years of 
financial depression, but it was evidently clearly apparent during 
the preceding years of prosperity. Such increase in dependency 
has naturally resulted in increased expenditures. This is dis- 
cussed in Chapter ITI. 

In Chapter IV, the Commission reviews the present eligi- 
bility requirements and offers recommendations for requirements 
to be fixed by law, the adoption of which would probably have 
some effect in reducing the number of children committed for 
state care, though it is pointed out that other considerations 
might counterbalance the decrease. 

Chapter V deals with relief grants, reviewing the present 
provision for assistance under the Home Life Act, and recom- 
mending some changes which include the utilization of a budget 
system in estimating the amount of all relief grants. 

Chapter VI is concerned with administrative problems. The 
Commission has devoted a great deal of consideration to “the 
most effective and efficient method of caring for the needs of 
dependent children in New Jersey.” This consideration has in- 
cluded the study of court procedures and the functions of the 
state board. The New Jersey plan has been compared with 
those of other states. Along these lines, the Commission offers 
extensive recommendations for administrative changes which 
would “safe-guard the needs of certain groups of dependent 
children in New Jersey. . . .” and “contemplate greater local con- 
trol over the taxpayers’ increasingly heavy burden of child de- 
pendency relief.” 


The Appendix consists of the Commission Revision of Home 
Life Act, with Commission Amendments. 


Vineland, N. J. E. R. JOHNSTONE 
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Notes from the Institution Diary 


The Sayford Club was entertained by the members of 
the Club at Menantico. It was a very profitable and 
enjoyable evening. A Club is being formed among the 
older boys at Menantico. 


A Girls’ Party at Garrison Hall. 


A fine moving-picture for the school children in the 
afternoon and the older children and employees in the 
evening. 


Big boys’ party. 


For several years the Holmes-Baker Orchestra and the 
Kiwanis Male Quartette have been the guests of Mr. 
Nash at dinner and later have given an entertainment 
at Garrison Hall for everybody. We all anticipate and 
appreciate these fine concerts. The proceeds are divided 
between the Triangle and Sayford Clubs. 


Harvest Sunday was observed. An unusually large 
number of parents and friends of the children were 
present. 


Our little boys’ party. 


The flock of turkeys has been an interesting sight all 
summer, and now will furnish a feast for everybody 
both on Thanksgiving and Christmas Days. Our flock 
numbers 225. 








